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I GUESS I THOUGHT 1I’b BR LATE FOR DINNER, BUT I AINT,” 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
4 TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER XXIX.—a BUSY BREE, 
We’p ha’ best sugar off the whole lot altogether,” 
Zack had said: and, being the only one of the 
makers who knew anything about the manufacture, 


he was permitted to prescribe the procedure. The 
No. 487 —Aren 25, 1861, 
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SAID THE YOUNG YANKEE, 


dark amber-coloured molasses had stood and settled 
for some days in deep wooden troughs, before his 
other avocations, of farmer and general storekeeper 
at the “Corner,” allowed him to come up to the 
Cedars and give the finishing touch. 

A breathless young Bunting—familiarly known 
as Ged, and the veriest miniature of his father— 
burst into the shanty one day during dinner—a 
usual visiting hour for members of his family. 


8 Pricg Ove Penny. 









CEDAR CREEK: 


“ Well, Ged, what do you want?” 

“Uncle Zack "Il be here fust thing in the morn- 
in’ to sugar the syrup, an’ he says*yo’re to have a 
powerful lot of logs ready chopped for the fires,” 
was the message. “I guess I thought I'd be late 
for dinner,” the boy added, with a sort of chuckle ; 
“but I ain’t;” and he winked knowingly. 

* Well,” observed Arthur, laughing, “ you Yan- 
kees beat all the world for cool impudence.” 

“TI rayther guess we do, an’ fur most things 
else teu,” was the lad’s reply, with his eyes fixed 
on the trencher of bear’s meat which Andy was 
serving up for him. “Don’t you be sparing of the 
pritters—I’m rael hungry :” and, with his national 
celerity, the viands disappeared. 

When the meal was ended, Robert, as always, 
returned thanks to God for his mercies, in a few 
reverent words. The boy stared. 

“T guess I hain’t never heérd the like of that 
before,” he remarked. “Sire, G6d ain’t nowhar 
hereabouts ?” 

Robert was surprised to find how totally igs 
norant he was of the very rudiménts of the Chris- 
tian faith. The name of Deity had reached his ear 
chiefly in oaths ; heaven arid hell were words with- 
out a meaning to his darkened mind. 

“JT thought a Methodist minister preached in 
your father’s big room once or twice a year,” ob« 
served Robert, after some conversation. 

“So he do; but I guess we boys makes tracks 
for the woods; aii’ besides, there ain’t ho room 
for us nowhar,” said Ged. 

Here I may just be permitted to inditate the 


wide and pf0tfiising field for missionary labour 


that lies open i Canada West. No fetters of a 
foreign toti fieéd Gramp the ardent thowght of 
the evan bit in his native English he may 
tell the stéty of Salvation, thfough a land largé as 
half @ dozéh Btiropean kingdétms, where thousands of 
his brethréii #écording to the flesh are perishing for 
want of kiowledge. A few stray Methodists alone 
have pushed ittto the moral Wilderness of the back- 
woods; ahd what are they amohg somany? Look 
at the #i@sses of luiiberers ; it is computed that on 
the Ottawa aiid its tributaries alone, they number 
thirty thousand ten: spending their Sabbaths, as 
alate 6bserveF has told us, in mending theit clothes 
and tools, smoking and sleeping, and utterly with- 
ont réligion; why should not the gospel be 
preached t6 these our brothers, and souls won for 
Christ from among them ? 

And in outlying germs of settlements like the 
“Corner,” which are the centre of districts of sparse 
population, such ignorance as this of young Bunt- 
ing’s is far from uncommon among the rising 
generation. 

Zack arrived with the ox-sled 
appointed, and Ged perched on it. 

“Just look at the pile of vessels the fellow has 
brought to carry away his share of the molasses 
and sugar,” said Arthur, as the clumsy vehicle 
came lumbering up. “T'was a great stroke of 
business to give us all the trouble, and take all 
the advantage to himself—our trees, our fires, 
nothing but the use of his oxen as a set-off.” 

The advantage was less than Arthur supposed ; 


at the time 





for maples are not impoyerished by drainage of 
sap, and firewood is so abundant as to be a nuisance. 
But for Zack’s innate love of eyen.the semblance 
of overreaching, he might have dis¢erned that his 
gain in this tfansastion was hatdly worth the 
pains. 

“Wal, Robért, you ha’ poured off the molasses 
into the kettles; an’ now fur the clarifyin’. [| 
knowed as how ye had nothen’ fit—milk, nor calf’s 
blood, nor eggs, nor nothen’—so I brought up the 
eggs, an’ when we're settlin shares they kin be 
considered.” 

“The old sharper,” muttered Arthur. 

“T’m afeerd like they’re beat up already,” said 
Mr. Bunting, picking them gingerly out of his 
pockets, “though I made Ged drive a purpose, 
But that near ox has a trick of stickin’ over stumps, 
an’ I had obliged to cut a handspike to him. [ 
declar if they ain’t all whole arter all, ’cept one.” 
He smashed them into a wooden bowl half full of 
molasses, an@ beat them up with a chip, then 
emptied the contents into the kettles, stirring well. 
Hung over a slow fire, from a pole resting on two 
notched posts, the slight simmering sound soon 
began; atid on the top of the heated fluid gathered 
® scum, Which Zack removed. After some re- 
petitions of this skimming, and when the molasses 
looked bright and clear, Mr. Bunting asked for a 
bit Of fat bacon. 

“Which can be considered when We're dividing 
shares,’ said Arthur, handing it to him a few 
minutes afterwards. A glance was Zack’s reply, 
as hé strung the bacon on a cord, and hung it 
below the rim, within tw6, inches of the boiling 
surface, 

“ Tndéed,” quoth Robert, looking on at the 
operation of this expédient for preventing the 

ing over of the molassés, “I wonder some 
er mode of keeping the boiling within bounds 
has not been invented.” 

“The S¢eotehman Davison cools with a run of 
Gold sap, Ob of a little spout an’ a keg; but 
them notions don’t suit me nohow; the bit 0 
bacon fixes it jest as tights By the way, did you 
hear that his farm is tookP By a Britisher 
gentlerfiian; I’m told an offider, too; I guess he'll 
want to back otit o’ thé bush fastet than he got in, 
ef he’s like the most of ‘em, I know’d some o’ the 
sort, an’ they never did a cent’s Worth o’ good, 
hardly; though they was above bein’ spoke to. 
Taint fi location for soft hands an’ handsome 
olothes, T @uess; an’-I declat ef I don’t think I 
evér saw gentlemen Britishets git along so re- 
mfirkably smart as yerselves; but ye hain’t been 
above work, that’s a fact.” 

The Wynns were glad enough of the prospec! 
of anew neighbour of the educated class ; for, more 
than once or twice the total absence of congenial 
society, in any sense of the word, had been felt as 
a minor privation, Robert foresaw that when 
with future years came improved means and en- 
larged leisure, this need would be greater. Zack 
thought the new settlers ought to try and arrive 
before spring thaw. 

“ Yer own logging-hee might be "bout that time, 
Robert,” he observed, while he narrowly watched 
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A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


his kettles and their incipient sugar. “ The fallow 
looks ready for burnin’, I guess.” 

“ Yes, ’tis nearly all chopped and piled; but I’m 
more anxious to have a raising-bee for my new 
house. The logging can wait for a couple of 
months, Davison tells me.” 

* Wal, you'll want considerable of whisky for the 
ten,” observed Zack, briskly; “all the ‘Corner’ ’ll 
be sure to come, an’ raise yer house off the ground 
right slick at onst. A frame-house, I calc’late P?” 

“Clapboarded and painted, if I can, Mr. Bunt- 
ing. 

‘ Now I don’t want ever to hear of no better 
luck than I had in gittin’ that consignment of ile 
aw’ white lead t’other day! Jest the very thing 
fur you, I guess !” 

Robert did not seem similarly struck by the co- 
incidence. 

“ Any one but Zack would have melted away long 
ago over that roaring fire,” said Arthur some time 
afterwards, withdrawing from his kettle to fan him- 
self. “Being a tall bag of bones, I suppose he 
can’t dissolve readily. What's he going to do now, 
I wonder ?” 

Mr. Bunting had chipped a thin piece of wood 
from one of the fire logs, and wrought through ita 
narrow hole, inch long ; this he dipped in the seeth- 
ing molasses, and drew it forth filled with a thin 
film, which he blew out with his breath into a long 
bubble of some tenacity. 

“Thar! ’tis sugared at last,” said he, jerking 
aside the chip; “ an’ now fur the pans.” 

By a remarkable clairvoyance, just at this junc- 
ture various younger members of the Bunting 
family made their appearance in the sugar-bush ; 
and as fast as Uncle Zack poured forth the sweet 
stuff into the tins and shallow wooden vessels 
placed to receive it, did half-a-dozen pilfering hands 
abstract portions to dip in the snow and devour. 
Zack’s remonstrances and threats were of no avail, 
and whenever he made a dash towards them, the 
dispersed in all directions “ quick as wink.” 

“Ef I ketch you, Ged, you'll know the defference 
of grabbin’ a pound out of this ’ere tin, I guess, you 
young varmint !” 

“'Tain’t so kinder aisy to ketch a ’coon, Uncle 
Zack,” was the lad’s rejoinder from the fork of a 
birch where he had taken refuge, and sucked his 
stolen goods at ease. Similar raids harassed the 
long line of cooling tins, and not all the efforts of 
the sugar-makers at mounting guard could protect 
them, until the guerilla corps of youngsters became 
im some degree surfeited, and slid away through the 
woods as they had come. Meanwhile, best part of 
a stone of the manufacture had vanished, 

“Them air spry chaps, I reckon,” was the parent’s 
reflection, with some pride in their successful free- 
booting, though he had opposed its details. 

“T would teach them to be honest, Mr. Bunting;” 
which speech only evoked a laugh. 

“Now I guess you're riled ’cos they ran away 
with yer sugar, jest as ef ’twarn’t more mine than 
yourn.” 

This was unpromising as portended the division 
into shares, wherein Robert was overreached, as 
he knew he should be ; but he comforted himself by 





259 
the reflection that next year he should be able to do 
without his odious assistant, and that for this 
summer he had houseleeping-sugar enough. He 
utterly refused to enter into any coalition for the 
making of vinegar or beer. Towards the close of 
the sap-season he tapped a yellow birch, by his 
Scotch neighbour’s advice, drew from it thirty 
gallons in three days, boiled down that quantity 
into ten gallons, and set it to ferment in a sunny 
place, with a little potato yeast as the exciting cause. 
Of course the result was immensely too much 
vinegar for any possible household needs, consider- 
ing that not even a cucumber bed was as yet laid 
out in the embryo garden. N 

But now April, “the moon for breaking the 
snow-shoes,” in Ojibbeway parlance, was advanc- 
ing; patches of brown ground began to appear 
under the hot sunlight, oozy and sloppy until the 
two-feet depth of frost was gradually exhaled. The 
dwellers in the shanty had almost forgotten the 
look of the world in colours, for so many months 
had it slept in white array. Robert could have 
kissed the earliest knot of red and blue hepaticas 
which bloomed at the base of a log-heap. But he 
looked in vain for that eldest child of an English 
spring, the “wee modest crimson-tipped” daisy, 
or for the meek nestling primrose among the moss. 
And from the heaven’s blue lift no music of larks 
poured down; no twitter of the chaffinch or whistle 
of the thrush echoed from the greening woods. 
Robert thought the blue-bird’s voice a poor apology 
for his native songsters. 

He had indeed little time for any reflections un- 
connected with hard work. ‘The cedar swamp was 
shrinking before his axe, and yielding its fragrant 
timbers for the future house. From early morning 
till late at night the three men never ceased labour, 
except for short meals; having, as their object and 
reward, the comfort of those dear ones who would 
arrive in July or August, at farthest. 

The existing shanty was to be retained as kitchen, 
and a little room could be railed off the end as a 
place for stores. Four apartments would constitute 
the new house, one of them to be a sitting-room 
for the mother and Linda. How easy to build and 
furnish in fancy! how slow and difficult in fact! 
Yet the raising-bee accomplished a great deal, 
though the Yankee storekeeper was discomfited to 
find that Davison of Daisy Burn had undertaken 
the guidance of the hive; he sulked somewhat in 
consequence, and also because the consumption of 
spirits was not, as he had contemplated, to intoxi- 
cation. Robert was backed by his sturdy Scottish 
neighbour in that resolve; and the more sensible 
of the workers could not but approve. 

Four walls and roof were put together by the 
joint-stock labour of the day. Standing in the 
vacant doorway, Robert looked over the moonlit 
view of woods and islanded lake, well-pleased. 


CHAPTER XXX.—OLD FACES UPON NEW NEIGHBOURS. 

Now, while Arthur devoted himself chiefly to 

the interior carpentering, Robert burned and 

cleared a patch of fallow to be a garden. Their 

good friend Hiram Holt, among his other useful 

gifts, had sent with them in the wagon a stock of 
s 2 
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young apple-trees: which had lain all winter half 
buried in a corner of the hut, to be grubbed up in 
spring and planted out in rows four rods apart. 
Beds of potatoes and turnips, set at the edges with 
pumpkin seeds, and squares of Indian corn, filled 
the garden space in an orderly manner before the 
end of May; then rail-fences sprang up about it, 
and the first bit of forest was fairly reclaimed. 

During breakfast one morning, Andy rushed in, 
proclaiming that a raft was in sight on the lake, 
“one ’most as big as a five-acre field,” he said. 
This proved rather an imaginative description 
on Andy’s part, like many other of his verbal 
sketches ; for the raft was infantine compared with 
its congeners of the great lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. A couple of bonds lashed together—that 
was all; and a bond containeth twenty cribs, and a 
crib containeth a variable amount of beams, accord- 
ing to lumberer’s arithmetical tables. Arthur re- 
cognised his acquaintance, the Scotch foreman, 
pacing the deck; he hailed the unwieldy craft, 
and shipped himself aboard for a voyage to the 
“Corner,” where he had business at the store. 

“Wid a horn in front, an’ a tail behind, there it 
goes,” observed Andy, in allusion to the long oars 
projecting from rowlocks at each end. “ An’ now, 
Masther Robert, what'll become o’ that in the rapids 
below the saw-mill? Sure ’twill be batthered in 
pieces, an’ the water so mighty coorse intirely there; 
enough to make chaneys of any raft.” 

«’T will be taken asunder, and the cribs sent down 
separately over the falls,” replied Mr. Wynn. 

Arthur saw the operation by and by, and the 
hardy raftsmen shooting the rapids in what ap- 
peared to him circumstances of exciting peril. 
While he, and all the disengaged dwellers at the 
“ Corner,” were as yet looking on, a wagon came in 
sight from among the trees, and turned their curi- 
osity into another channel. 

Gradually it drew near, stumbling among the 
stumps and ruts, with all sorts of language applied 
to the oxen therefor: Arthur thonght he had 
formerly seen that figure marching by the off-wheel. 
That peculiarly gentleman-likeand military air, even 
shouldering a handspike, could not be mistaken. 

“T guess as how ’tis the Britisher officer as has 
took Davison’s betterments,” said ’cute Zack; “ an’ 
thar’s womanfolks behind the wagon afoot. Wal, 
now, but I say I do pity them Britisher ladies 
a-comin’ into the bush—-them that hain’t never in 
their hull life as much as baked a biscuit; I ha’ 
seen the like o’ such in Montreal—delicate critters, 
that you wouldn’t hardly think knowed the use of 
a fryin’ pan when they seed it, an’ couldn’t lift one 
if they was to git a handful o’ dollars. I guess 
these ain’t much betterer nohow.” 

It was a homily on the appearance of Edith 
Armytage and the child Jay, picking their steps 
along after the wagon; while within on the hampers 
and boxes, stretched heavily, lay their brother, 
taking things easy by means of sleep. The Cap- 
tain’s salute to Arthur was most cordial. 

“So, my dear young friend! What most fortu- 
nate fate has thrown us together again? A very 
pleasant freak of destiny, truly. I left you last with 
an uncomfortable old gentleman, who was particn- 





CEDAR CREEK: 


larly obstinate in his opinions about the seignorial 
system, as I remember. He was right, my young 
friend, in condemning that system—eh? Perfectly 
right. I left it in disgust. Incompatible with a 
British officer’s feelings—ch P” 

Here his monologue was disturbed by little Jay’s 
running up to Arthur very joyously. “I told Edith 
we should meet you. Iknewwe should. And how 
is Robert, and your funny servant? Ah, I am very 
glad !” 

“ Jane, my dear, I have repeatedly told you not 
to be so boisterous,” put inher father. “Go back, 
and walk with your sister Edith.” 

The little girl tried to withdraw her hand and 
obey, though with a wistful look; but Arthur de- 
tained it, and went with her the few steps to meet 
Miss Armytage. 

“Edith, are you not glad? They all live at 
Cedar Creek, quite close to Daisy Burn, and we 
can see them every day, and he says Daisy Burn 
is a very nice place——” 

“T have had some experience of children,” began 
Captain Armytage stiffly, “ but one so talkative as 
Jane I have seldom met. You should correct her, 
Edith, my dear.” For the man’s own voice was 
what he wished to hear; Edith’s hand was most 
gently laid on the dear little sister’s arm as a cau- 
tion; but at this juncture both gentlemen were 
obliged to press forward and help the oxen out of 
some critical strait of stumps, and Jay could whis- 
per her delight and her anticipations without fear 
of reprimand, for a few minutes at least. 

Then, when the wagon brought up in front of 
Mr. Bunting’s store, young Armytage woke witha 
mighty yawn and stretch, to declare that bush 
travelling was the greatest bore—would they ever 
reach the farm? and he thereupon arose to the 
exertion of kindling his pipe. 

“ Nonsense, Wynn, can that be you? Glad to 
see some face I know, among these endless trees. 
’*Pon honour, they’re nearly as sickening to me as 
waves to a fellow in his first voyage. Hope the 
farm has been well cleared of them; you know the 
ground, eh P” 

“ Not all cleared, by any means; but if you had 
to take the axe in hand, as we have——” 

“Gentlemen, air you a-goin’ to liquor?” said 
Zack, in a persuasive tone, marshalling the way 
into his bar. “Almenia! tell your ma to bring 
here some of her best beer to treat these gentlemen 
—partic’lar friends. Be spry, will you P” 

The tawny black-eyed young lady answering to 
the above high-sounding cognomen, returned in 4 
few moments with a jug, whence her father poured 
forth three horn goblets of dark fluid. Arthur, 
through superior knowledge, not touching his, was 
highly amused by the grimaces of the others. 
Indeed, the captain had swallowed a huge gulp of 
it before he realized fully its strange flavour, and 
then could but sputter and scour his moustache 
and lips with his handkerchief. Mr. Bunting 
looked on with exemplary gravity. 

“Thar! I told th’ ole woman that spruce beer 
ain’t so good as usual this brewin’.” 

“Good! the vilest compound—a fir-tree steeped 
in a stagnant pool!” exclaimed the irate captain, 
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with considerable warmth of colouring. “ Bring 
me something, sirrah, to take away the odious 
taste—ginsling, cocktail—anything !” 

Mr. Bunting obeyed with alacrity. Arthur left 
father and son over their pipes and glasses, and 
went outside to join Miss Armytage and Jay, 
who had declined various overtures to enter the 
store, and were the cynosure of all eyes in the 
“Corner” as they walked to and fro on the only 
stumpless strip of ground in the place—a fair child 
and a pale girl. Presently forth came the captain. 

“Edith, my dear,” he said, blandly, “I may be 
detained here for half an hour: I find that mine 
host, Mr. Bunting, has a very exact knowledge of 
the locality to which we are going. I think you 
both might be going on, with the wagon; your 
brother will follow in a minute or so, when his 
smoke is finished, he says. Driver, you may go 
forward: aw revoir, Edith.” 

He kissed the tips of his fingers to his daughter 
gallantly, and passed into the bar again with a 
jaunty air. 

“If you will allow me to accompany you,” said 
Arthur, seeing that she hesitated, “ you will do me 
akindness; for I have rather a large pack to carry 
gong home; I can rest it on the wagon, and 
Daisy Burn is more than half way to Cedar Creek.” 

“Did I not tell you we would find out Arthur 
and Robert ?” said the child Jay, with an ecstatic 
clasp of her fingers upon young Wynn’s. “You 
said you were afraid we should have no friends in 
the woods, but I knew that God would not let us 
be so badly off as that.” 

And the three walked on into the long vista of 
the concession-lines. 


CHICHESTER STEEPLE. 


Every now and then a casualty of an extraordinary 
kind revives the recollection of sites visited in years 
gone by, and calls public attention to places of little 
note, making in general but little noise in the world. 
This was the case with reference to the recent tumble 
down of Chichester steeple, tower, and spire; for it 
came up instantly to the mind’s eye, as it was first 
seen, some quarter of a century ago, from a fishing- 
boat off the Isle of Seals, on which we duly landed. 
An odd name that, by the way, so it now seems, 
for part of our southern coast within cannon-shot 
of Spithead. Yet, such is the style of the south 

western projection of Sussex, given it in days of 
yore, when people did not trouble themselves to 
distinguish between peninsulas and islands, and 
the seal really gambolled in the waters round about, 
looked after salmon and shell-fish, and sometimes 
came ashore to bask in the sun. ‘The present name 
of its village capital, Selsey, means the seal’s island, 
and with that of the terminating point, Selsey Bill, 
comparable either to a beak or snout, whichever 
you please, helps to keep up the momory of bygone 
circumstances. Seals certainly have vanished, as 


stated residents, from their old haunt; but plenty 
of shell-fish remain, sought after now for human 
consumers, with whom Selsey cockles are in high 
repute. 


A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 
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On a damp murky day, it must be as dismal a 
track as can well be imagined, that same projection 
of Sussex, and had better be avoided. But in fine 
summer weather, or during a bright hard frost 
in winter, it is worth visiting, especially by any 
one who is either naturalist or sportsman, fond of 
peeping into bye-places, particularly into nooks and 
corners of some historic note. The site is a dead 
level, here and there marshy, with patches of brush- 
wood and copses of stunted trees dotting the line 
of coast. These are so many harbours and snug- 
geries to the migrating birds in spring, where they 
rest their weary wings for a time, after the long 
flight across the Channel, before passing into the 
interior country. Examples of rare species are 
occasionally picked up; and the ordinary feathered 
residents are of great interest. Yonder bold flier 
wheeling aloft is the osprey. Those flocks, making 
gyrations, as if satisfying themselves that all is 
right before they settle, are sandpipers and ring- 
dotterels. If in possession of a practised ear, you 
may distinguish the prolonged cry of the titterel, 
the melancholy note of the peewit, the scream of 
the tern, and the defiant laugh of the gull. 

Some twelve centuries ago, or nearly, when seals 
were many, birds plentiful, and men few, a monas- 
tery was founded in this neighbourhood. Beside 
it, as was customary, a town grew up, that of Old 
Selsey. This became the seat of the first bishopric 
of Sussex, which, immediately after the Norman 
Conquest, was transferred to Chichester. The 
whole country was then and long afterwards forest 
land. By gradual encroachments of the sea, the 
town went to decay, and its site is now washed 
over by the waters. Camden states that the ruins 
were visible in his day, under the waves. The forest, 
full of deer, existed in the time of Henry vii, and 
in memory of it the line of anchorage along the 
south-east coast is still called “the Park.” Bishop 
Rede, who seems to have been a sporting prelate, 
is on record as fiercely excommunicating certain un- 
happy deer-stealers, by bell, book, and candle, for 
poaching on his manor. ‘Town, deer, and forest 
have long departed, as well as the seals; and now, 
looking north some nine miles from Selsey Bill, 
the eye will miss Chichester steeple rising above 
the elms, a landmark of no modern date. It was the 
only cathedral spire or tower in England to be seen 
from the sea; it has been often looked out for by the 
mariner entering the “historic waters” of our 
greatest naval stronghold; and upon the occasion 
of its fall, after five centuries of service, some jot- 
tings of noteworthy events within its shadow may 
be of interest. 

Those were stormy times which immediately 
followed the strong rule of the Edwards, First and 
Third, when Chichester steeple, and in fact the 
whole building, was young and fresh. A strange 
scene soon occurred. An altar-tomb in the north 
aisle marks the spot where the body of Richard 
Fitzalan was laid, the fourteenth Earl of Arundel, 
who was beheaded by order of Richard u. Being 
a favourite with the people, it was “ bruited abroad 
for a miracle,” that the head had grown again to 
the trunk, by way of rebuke to the tyranny of the 
court; and the tomb was opened by command of 
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the king, to ascertain or disprove the alleged reunion. 
More and more evil became the days when the wars 
of the Roses broke out. ‘To the same aisle the 
corpse of Bishop Moyleynes was borne from Ports- 
mouth, where he was murdered as a Lancastrian, 
by some seamen commissioned for the purpose by 
Richard, Duke of York. But we will skip over 
some centuries, after a brief glance at the building. 
The cathedral, though commonly considered in- 
ferior to most others, has points of great beauty, 
and some unique features. It is the broadest in 
England, with the exception of York, and the only 
one we have with a campanile, or lofty detached 
bell-tower. The spire, beautifully proportioned, 
rose to the height of 270 feet from the ground. 
Tradition says, perhaps untruly, that the master- 
mason built Salisbury spire, that “ poem graved in 
stone,” and his man, Chichester spire. Five aisles 
distinguish the interior; a peculiarity shared by 
no other English cathedral, producing grand effects 
of light and shade. One of the bishops is also of 
quintuple celebrity; and now we pass from medizval 
to comparatively modern times. ‘The prelate in 
question, Dr. Barlow, withdrew to the continent 
daring Queen Mary’s persecution, and returned to 
this see upon the accession of Elizabeth. He had 
five daughters, each of whom married a bishop; a 
fact without parallel in episcopal history. Upon 
the tomb of his wife, in a Hampshire churchyard, 
it is recorded in a Latin inscription, which a homely 
rhymester has rendered :— 
* Barlow’s wife Agatha doth here remain, 

Bishop, then exile, bishop then again ; 

So long she lived, so well his children sped, 

She saw five bishops his five daughters wed,” 

The building favourably impressed Southey. 
“A very interesting pile on many accounts,” he 
remarks, “and much finer than books or common 
veport had led me to expect.” 

The steeple for a time overlooked a race of 
needlemakers, who entirely monopolised the craft, 
but appear to have had their calling fatally in- 
terrupted by the events of the great Civil War, as 
it soon afterwards completely left the locality. On 
the top of the tower which the spire surmounted, 
sentinels were posted at that period, to look out 
for the Parliamentary force under Sir William 
Waller, in 1643, while the citizens repaired their 
walls and fortified their gates, intent upon a Royal- 
ist defence; but they were compelled to surrender 
in about ten days. With an ignorant presumption 
common to the age, it was noted that, “although 
it rained heavily after the town was taken, no rain 
had fallen while the besiegers were.lying abroad 
previously.” ‘The cathedral suffered patiently some 
rough handling from the stern pikemen, by way of 
putting it to rights. Smash went the stained glass 
of the windows; down came many a_ harmless 
architectural device; and the cry rose, “ Hark, 
how the organs goe!” as the pole-axes broke up 
the pipes. In the same edifice, fanaticism showed 
itself in a different form, but one equally revolting, 
in 1644. The great Chillingworth, taken prisoner 
at the capture of Arundel Castle, was brought to 
Chichester an invalid, where he died in the episco- 
pal palace. There was a strange spectacle at his 
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interment. Cheynell, then rector of Petworth, a 
fierce bigot, appeared with the immortal work of 
the deceased in his hand—* The Religion of Pro- 
testants ”’—and, after an admonitory harangnc, 
threw it into the grave, with the furious invective, 
“ Get thee gone, thou cursed book, which hast se- 
duced so many precious souls; get thee gone, thou 
corrupt rotten book; earth to earth, dust to dust; 
go, rot with thy author!” ‘Two Chichester men 
were then alive, destined to appear on two public 
and closely connected occasions, though acting a 
very different part—Carew, one of the regicides, 
who signed the death-warrant of Charles 1; and 
Bishop Juxon, who attended the unhappy monarch 
on the scaffold, understood the admonitory “ Re- 
member” of his master, and left posterity to guess 
its meaning. 

In quieter times, a youth, intended by parental 
choice for the service of the Church, entered the 
then time-worn fabric, walked round it, and looked 
wistfully up at the spire, little dreaming of the 
ills a-coming, through preferring a life of literary 
adventure, and rendering success impossible by 
unconquerable indolence, though gifted with the 
finest genius. One would like to know something 
of the musings of that boy, William Collins, bard 
of the “ Passions ;” and like also to forget his after 
life of dissipation and beggary in London; his 
struggles with bailiffs and schemes for food, till, 
physically and mentally overmastered, he returned 
to die in his native city, at the house of his sister, 
close to the cloisters, in 1756. A medallion in the 
north aisle, by Flaxman, commemorates him; but 
his remains lie in St. Andrew’s Church. ‘The poet 
is represented in a calm reclining posture, seeking 
refuge from his troubles in the consolations of 
religion, bending over the Scriptures, while his 
lyre and one of his poems lie neglected on the 
ground. Above are two figures of Love and Pity, 
entwined in each other’s arms. ‘The lines are 
below :— 

** Ye, who the merits of the dead revere, 
Who hold misfortune sacred, genius dear, 
Regard this tomb, where Collins’ hapless name 
Solicits kindness with a double claim. 
Though nature gave him, and though science taug!it, 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
Severely doomed to penury’s extreme, 
He pass’d in maddening pain life’s feverish dreai ; 
While rays of genius only served to show 
The thickening horror, and exalt his woe. 
Ye wails, that echoed to his frantic moan, 
Guard the due record of this grateful stone ; 
Strangers to him, enamoured of his lays, 
This fond memorial to his talents raise ; 
Yor this the ashes of a bard require, 
Who touched the tenderest notes of pity’s lyre ; 
Who joined pure faith to strong poetic powers, 
Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deemed the Book of God the best!’ 

“T have but one book,” said Collins to Dr. John- 
son, when visited by him at Islington, in the last 
year of his life, “but that is the best.” It was 
a school-boy’s copy of the New Testament. The 
inseription was the joint production of Hayley, 

. * : ’ 
and his friend: Sargent, the author of the “ Mine. 
Not far apart from this long inscription there 1s 
a short one, that of domus ultima, which marks the 
burial-place of the ducal family of Richmond, 10 
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a vault under the Lady Chapel. It originated one 
of the smartest epigrams ever composed :— 
** Did he who thus inscrib’d this wall, 

Not read or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says there is—where’er it stands— 

Another house not made with hands? 

Or may we gather from these words, 

That house is not a House of Lords?’ 


The above was written by Mr. Clarke, a canon 
residentiary, one of Hayley’s contemporaries. 

Hayley, a man of warm heart, attractive manners, 
and good social position, was in his eleyenth year 
when Collins died, just beginning to scribble his 
mediocre verse. He was born to a competent 
fortune, in the precincts of the cathedral, and was 
married in it toa daughter of the dean. A stately 
bishop, Sir William Ashburnham, performed the 
ceremony, celebrated for his fine voice and im- 
pressive elocution. “It is really a pleasure, my 
lord,” said the jubilant bridegroom, “ to hear any 
part of the Prayer Book read by your lordship.” 
“It is the worst service in the Church,” was the 
brief reply. The bishop, of course, meant the worst 
for recital; but the bystanders took care to point 
the remark to his own conjugal yexations, Though 
Hayley quitted the city as a residence,.he had it 
in full view from his house at Eartham, on a slope 
of the South Downs, where he reigned for a time 
king of the bards in Britain, and hospitably re- 
ceived gatherings from the literary world. He long 
outlived his popularity, His own high character 
md undoubted taste had mainly contributed to 
it, with the weight of social connections, and the 
dearth of genius in others. His fame, therefore, 
waned as brighter stars arose; first Cowper, 
then the galaxy, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Qoleridge. But the loss of public favour was ac- 
cepted with perfect composure, though rudely 
enough expressed, when one of his latest produc- 
tions, certainly of the drivelling class, provoked 
the quotation of the burden to a doggrel song, by 
way of comment, “Hayley, gayly, gamboraly.” Yet 
the very honourable distinction belongs to him, 
that, when upon almost all other themes he had 
become a drone, he continued to write short de- 
votional pieces with more success than many men 
of far higher powers have attained in that line of 
composition. 

“Here we are,” wrote Cowper, at Hartham, in 
17?2—his first and last visit to Sussex—-“in the 
most elegant. mansion that I ever inhabited, and 
surrounded by the most delightful pleasure-grounds 
that I haye ever seen, but which I will not now 
atiempt to describe, It shall suffice me to. say 
that they oceupy three sides of a hill, which in 
Buckinghamshire might well pass for a mountain, 
wd from the summit of which is beheld a most 
magnificent landscape, bounded by the sea, and on 
oe part by the Isle of Wight, which may also be 
seen. from the window of the library in which Iam 
Writing.” Many eyes of note, beside Cowper's and 
Mrs. Unwin’s, peered through that library window 
over the cathedral city to the sea beyond—Romney 
the painter, Flaxman the sculptor, Howard the 
Philanthropist, Gibbon. the historian, Charlotte 
Smith, who there wrote part of the “Old English 
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Baron,” Miss Seward, Hurdis, Warton, Sargent, 
and others of less mark. Hayley quitted his 
fayourite abode, which Gibbon used to call * the 
little paradise,” to avoid the remembrance of 
domestic trouble; but only removed a few miles to 
Felpham, where he died, and was buried in the 
year 1820. He had sold Eartham to the lamented 
statesman Huskisson, who not long afterwards 
was carried to the grave, in a Liverpool cemetery. 

So the notables of this world pass away, and 
material things as well, deranged by accident, or 
crumbled by time. An old local distich, chanted 
by nurses to children, says, 


** When Chichester steeple falls to the-ground, 
There will in England no king be found,” 


Whoever set this jingle going, was doubtless an 
enthusiastic admirer of the edifice, and obviously 
intended to magnify the permanence of the steeple, 
by linking it with the duration of the monarchy. 
It has been flatly contradicted in the spirit, for the 
throne was never so stable as at present, while 
tower and spire have become a heap of ruins; but 
it has been oddly verified in the letter, by the event 
occurring in the reign of a queen. Lightning 
injured the spire at the commencement of the last 
century, Still, it stood bravely up, and seemed 
likely to endure the south-west storms for gene- 
rations to come, down to a very recent date, when 
serious defects were discovered in the supporting 
piers of the tower, which proved rotten at the core. 
Every effort was made to avert the impending 
catastrophe by a large foree of workmen, but repairs 
were ineffectual; and soon after gnidday, following 
a night of terrific tempest, on Thursday, February 
the 21st, the labourers were cleared out of the 
building, as the danger became imminent, In 
about a quarter of an hour afterwards, spire and 
tower fell to the floor, forming a mass of near six 
thousand tons of ruin in the centre of the cathedral. 
There was no accident to life or limb, no scatter- 
ing abroad of materials, and comparatively. little 
noise. The event has been likened to the silent 
and speedy foundering of a large ship at sea. May 
all steeples destined to full, do it with the same dis- 
cretion and composure; and would that all men, 
in losing their position in life, did so without 
bringing trouble to innocent people’s doors, 





ZISKA, 
THE PATRIOT OF BOHEMIA. 
Azout the year 1418, shortly after the martyrdom 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, Wenceslas, 
the king of Bohemia, was struck one day, when 
looking from his palace window, by observing the 
unwonted demeanour of his chamberlain, who was 
walking on the terrace below. John de Trocsnow 
was a noble soldier, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the Turks, and, having lost an eye 
in the service, he was generally known by the name 
of Ziska, which, in the Bohemian tongue, signifies 
one-eyed. He was usually of a cheerful disposition ; 
but on the present occasion, as he paced the terrace 
with folded arms and knitted brow, he seemed 
plunged in profound grief. The king, who was a 
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jolly boon companion, though fond of brutal prac- 
tical jokes, (among which Cochleus mentions his 
roasting his cook on his own spit, and keeping a 
dog which was taught to bite any one to whom he 
pointed with his finger,) struck with the altered 
appearance of Ziska, saluted him with his wonted 
familiarity. 

“How now, Johnny? what are you thinking 
about ?” 

“Upon the base and bloody affront which your 
Majesty’s country has received at Constance,” re- 
plied Ziska. 

“ You refer to the execution of Huss, I suppose,” 
said the king. 

“Call it not execution, sire,” answered the cham- 
berlain; “it was a treacherous murder. One of 
the holiest and best of Bohemia’s sons, to be de- 
coyed to their den under the false promise of that 
priest-ridden Sigismund, to be baited and bullied 
before a council, not one of whom could compete 
with him in sacred learning or orthodoxy, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of our nobles, to be 
dragged on a hurdle to the stake! What true- 
hearted Bohemian can hear of it in cold blood ?” 

“What would you have us to do?” said the tame 
and indolent Wenceslas; “ our university has pro- 
tested against the deed to the world; we have ap- 
pointed the day of his martyrdom to be kept as an 
annual fast, and struck medals in honour of his 
memory.” 

“True,” returned Ziska, “ but the insult has been 
repeated. One victim was not enough to slake 
their vengeance » they must seize on the gentle 


kind-hearted Jerome too, and after nearly starving 
the good old man, and goading him to the verge of 
insanity, till he repeats after them whatever they 
choose to dictate, they throw him again into his 
dungeon, and when the spirit of the martyr revives, 
they hurry him to their ‘ Paradise,’** and burn him 
on the pile yet reeking with the slaughter of the noble 


Huss. Ha! but the genuine old Slavonian rose 
above them, and died with the courage of an ancient 
Roman. Methinks I see him standing undaunted at 
the stake, and hear him singing our hymns, and 
when the executioner would have lighted the pile 
behind him, shouting out to him, ‘ Light it before 
my face; had I the least fear of death, I should not 
be standing here!’ ” 

“T fear,” said the king, “it is neither in your 
power nor mine to avenge it.” 

“It isin mine,” replied Ziska, “if your Majesty 
says the word.” 

“Well,” said Wenceslas, “if you know of any 
way of revenge, you may try it.” 

Away went the impetuous Ziska to his com- 
panions, and in a short time a plan was concerted 
to effect the liberation of their country from the 
oppression of the clergy. Doubts were expressed 
as to the dispositions of the king. Report said 
that, alarmed at some street riot, he had issued 
orders for a general disarmament. “Gentlemen,” 
said Ziska, suddenly starting up on hearing this, 
“TI have long known the king; I know his temper 
well; come instantly and follow me.” Following 





* Strangely enough, the place where Huss and Jerome were 
burnt was named “ Paradise.” 
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his advice, they presented themselves in full 
armour before the king. 

“Your Majesty,” said Ziska, in a resolute tone, 
“wishes to have our arms: here they are; what 
would you have us to do with them ?” 

“Take your arms, gentlemen,” answered the 
trembling prince, “and see that you use them 
rightly.” The shock given to the pusillanimous 
Wenceslas is said to have brought on a fit of apo- 
plexy, under which he died, leaving the kingdom 
to his brother Sigismund. The succession of a 
monarch who was so cordially hated and despised 
by the Bohemians for his treachery towards Huss 
at Constance, and who soon showed that he was 
resolved, at the instigation of the court of Rome, 
to put down all the followers of that reformer by 
fire and sword, gave such an impulse to the en- 
terprise of Ziska, that in a brief period he found 
himself at the head of 40,000 men, determined to 
rescue their country from civil and ecclesiastical 
thraldom. 

The scene now changes, and the reader must 
suppose himself transported to a ragged mountain, 
about forty miles from Prague. An arm of the 
river Muldaw, winding round the craggy steep, forms 
it into a peninsula, accessible only on one side, 
where a passage scarce thirty feet broad connects 
it with the mainland. Here the spectator might 
have seen a city composed of rude huts built on 
the sides of the mountain, crowned with a castle 
on the summit, and defended, on the neck of the 
peninsula, by deep ditches and a wall of gigantic 
strength. Hardly would he believe that a short 
time ago this impregnable fortress was a desolate 
mountain. Such, however, was the famous Tabor, 
so called from the Bohemian word signifying a tent. 
And such is now the head-quarters of Ziska and 
his army of Taborites. 

These Reformers, before the Reformation, have 
been much misrepresented. With all their faults, 
which they had too well learnt from the Church 
they had left and the age they lived in, the great 
body of them had embraced the Gospel in its 
purity, and sought to reduce the religion of Jesus 
to its primitive simplicity. A few of them, indeed, 
entertained some chimerical notions regarding 4 
temporal sovereignty of Christ and his saints ; but 
the Bohemian confession of faith which they drew 
up, and which may be seen in |’Enfant’s History, 
agrees in substance with the confessions of the 
Protestant churches in the next century. Un- 
fortunately, they soon divided into two parties— 
the Hussites, who, studying the Scriptures for 
themselves, followed out the principles of the 
martyred Huss, in direct opposition to the Romish 
Church, and the Calixtines, who, as their name 
denotes, differed from that Church mainly in giving 
the cup in the eucharist to the laity. This di- 
versity led to sad contentions between the two 
parties, which, fostered by the common enemy, 
issued in the destruction of both. But to proceed 
with our story :— ; 

It is the summer of 1420. The Pope, Martin ¥, 
has by a solemn edict excommunicated the whole 
kingdom, devoting it to destruction, and Sigismund 


has levied a powerful army, mainly composed of 
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THE BOHEMIAN PATRIOTS RECEIVING TUE SACRAMENT FROM A HUSSITE FRIEST, 


cavalry, to carry the sentence into effect. The 
alarm bell has rung through Bohemia, and Ziska 
has called out his followers to the field of battle. 
As they march out from their mountain fortress, 
they present a grotesque and somewhat savage ap- 
pearance. At the head of them is their redoubted 
one-eyed chief, with those aquiline hatchet-shaped 
features frequently seen in distinguished military 
leaders, and that keen expression which seems to 
pierce into the distant and anticipate the future. 
Immediately behind him are the Hussite priests, 
venerable men, but marked by no sacerdotal vest- 
ments, carrying in their hands the sacred chalice, 
the emblem of their peculiar protest, in behalf of 
the right of the laity to partake of the communion in 
both kinds. These again are followed by the war- 
tiors, rudely equipped, being armed mostly with 
halberts or pole-axes. As they advance, they sing 
‘pselm in a wild martial recitative. The rear is 
closed by women, who can work in the fortifica- 
tions as well as tend the wounded. On reaching the 
open glade, this singular army, which in several 
points bears a striking resemblance to the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell in the time of the Commonwealth, 
8 arranged for divine worship. Everything is 





conducted in a style which seems designed to throw 
contempt on the imposing ceremonial of Rome. A 
rough deal board, uncovered even with a cloth, is 
thrown across two casks, and serves as an altar. 
The chalice is very likely of wood, containing water 
sometimes, instead of wine. But what is lacking 
in show is amply made up by the enthusiasm of 
the worshippers. Standing on his pulpit of stone, 
the preacher addresses his audience in a style of 
eloquence well fitted to inspire them with more than 
ordinary courage. Along with the saving truths 
of the gospel, he mingles references to the heroic 
deeds of ancient Israel in the wars of the Lord. He 
even hints perhaps at something like an approach- 
ing reign of the saints, to be established over the 
world by the prowess of their arms; he invokes 
the God of battles, and predicts speedy destruction 
to all those cities which do not join their ranks. 
The sacred supper is then administered, the priest 
holding up in special triumph the cup which is to 
seal their hallowed brotherhood. They are next 
addressed, though in a somewhat different strain, 
by their captain. Sincerely devout, and satisfied 
as to the soundness of the Hussite faith in the 
main, Ziska was no religious fanatic. He was 


a 
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sometimes considerably annoyed by the inter- 
ference of his pastors, who would dictate to him the 
proper time and place for engaging in battle 
or moving the troops; and he enjoyed the laugh 
raised against them, when, on one occasion, their 
prediction of fire from heaven, if he should remain 
in a certain place, was refuted by a heavy shower of 
rain. He addressed himself rather to the patriotic 
feelings of his followers. He reminded them of 
their Slavonian ancestry, and appealed to their in- 
domitable hatred to the Germanic race. “ Think,” 
he cried, “think of those who have suffered perse- 
cution from the adversaries of the faith, especially 
the Germans, whose atrocious cruelty you your- 
selves have experienced. Imitate your Bohemian 
fathers, who were ever ready to defend the canse 
of God and their own. The hand of God is not 
shortened. May it strengthen yours !” 

Being deficient in cavalry, Ziska retreated before 
the army of Sigismund into one of his mountain 
gorges, where the ground was so unfavourable to 
the manoeuyres of the horsemen that they were 
compelled, when attacked by the Hussites, to dis- 
mount and fight on foot. It is said that, to eomplete 
their embarrassment, Ziska had ordered the women 
to strew the spot with all sorts of woollen garments, 
by means of whieh the spurs of the unhappy horse- 
men were entangled. Be this as it may, he gained 
an easy victory, and supplied himself with a thou- 
sand horses ‘o foym a regiment of cavalry, <Ad- 
vancing to Prague, he forced the emperor te eyacu- 


ate the town and hetake himself to the eastle, from 
which he escaped by making a sally at midnight, 


aided, it is reported, by setting fire toa quantity of 
combustibles, mixed with a drug which emiticd 
such pestilential fumes as to disperse his besiegers. 
During this year and the following, Sigismund 
prosecuted the war with the same disastrous results. 
In every engagement Ziska came off victorious, 
manifesting all the attributes of a bold and skilful 
general. At the siege of Wisgrade, the flower of 
the nobility of Hungary and Moravia fell before the 
battle-axes of his victorious troops. The emperor 
was compelled at last to evacuate the country, and 
Bohemia was left to the government of Ziska. 

Our hero had now leisure to attend to the work 
of internal reform. One of his earliest exploits in 
this line can only be justified on the plea of ne- 
cessity. Bohemia had been distinguished by the 
number and magnificence of its sacred edifices. 
Of these, it is said no less than 550 were destroyed 
by the Hussites. They did not even spare the 
monastery of the royal court, on the walls of which 
the whole Scripture was written in Latin characters, 
increasing in size as they rose in height, so that 
the whole might be easily read from top to bottom. 
‘lo the vices of the Roman clergy and monks, and 
to their intolerable oppression, which had stung 
the people to madness, must we ascribe this whole- 
sale demolition. And if it be true, as reported, that 
a favourite sister of Ziska had been debauched by 
a monk, he had his personal as well as public 
reasons for the order which he is said to have 
issued, “ Let us drive those hogs from their styes.” 
During the heat of civil war, a more terrible re- 
tribution fell on these unhappy churchmen. In- 
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censed by hearing of the massacre of some of his 
brethren in the faith, Ziska announced his resolution 
to hang as many monks as they burnt Hussites; 
and he carried his stern purpose into execution. 
Our minds revolt from the scenes of mutual carnage 
which followed; but it is only justice to remark 
that, on the part of the Hussites, these reprisals 
were prompted, not by cold-blooded fanaticism, as 
in the case of their adversaries, but in return 
for the atrocities committed on their countrymen. 
Intestine discords, and crucl conflicts between the 
Hussites and Calixtines added to the horrors of the 
time. 

But let us follow Ziska in his victorious career, 
which was now drawing to a close. Strange to 
say, in one of his expeditions he was wounded by 
an arrow in his only remaining eye. The weapon 
was extracted, but, being barbed, tore out the eye 
with it, and Ziska was now totally blind. His 
friends were surprised, therefore, to hear him talk, 
after his recovery, of setting out for the army. 
They attempted te dissuade him, but in vain. “I 
have my blood yet to shed,” he eried; “ let me be 
gone.” They sent a deputation from the army, 
who attempted to reason with him; but their de- 
liberations were ent short by a tumult in the camp, 
and a grim smile stole over the features of the blind 
veteran, when, in the midst of the shouts, he heard 
the soldiers declaring that they would throw down 
their arms unless their old general was restored 
to them. In fact, his most splendid victories were 
won after this sad deprivation had befallen him. 
Sigismund, determined to put down his audacious 
rival, had convened the whole States of the 
empire. It was resolved to bring two enormous 
forces, to invade Bohemia at once on the east and 
the west, and, meeting in the middle, “to crush 
this handful of vexatious sectarics between them.” 
There was a want, however, of proper concert 
between the armies; and Ziska attacked each of 
them separately. The German troops, who in- 
vaded the west, seem to have made no resistance. 
A panic seized on them at the very sight of his 
banners floating in the distance, and they retreated 
with precipitation. Sigismund approached on the 
east, carrying all before him, and with an army of 
25,000 infantry and 15,000 Hungarian horse, he 
determined, on coming up to Ziska, to try his 
fortune once more with that invincible chief. This 
issued in the decisive battle of Kamnitz, which was 
fought on January 13th, 1422, and which, as 4 
specimen of the rest, we may briefly relate. 

Every advantage in point of numbers and position 
was on the side of the emperor; but no general 
paid less regard to time and place than Ziska. He 
seldom desired more than to come up with his 
adversaries; the enthusiastic fury of his soldiers 
supplied the rest. Well did he know there was 
not a man in his army who did not confront the 
enemy with the unbending spirit of the martyr 1! 
the presence of death. Nor did he place any de- 
pendence on the use of missile weapons. Firearms 
were not then in general use, and he would have 
no bows and arrows; his plan was to plunge his 
troops, in serried ranks, right into the midst of the 
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: ZISKA, THE BOHEMIAN PATRIOT. 


pleted the work. On this occasion Ziska appeared 
in the centre of his front line, guarded, or rather 
conducted, on each side by a horseman armed 
with a halbert. His troops sung a hymn, at the 
dose of which they drew their swords, and with 
calm courage awaited the signal. “Are they all 
ready ?” asked the blind chieftain. “They are, 
“Then, for God and our country!” cried 
Ziska, waving his sabre round his head. ‘The 
shock of his troops was tremendous. The imperial 
infantry hardly waited the assault; the cavalry, 
after a fecble effort, wheeled round and fled in con- 
fasion. ‘The pursuers and pursued mingled in one 
mass; multitudes of the latter were slain. In the 
hurry of retreat before their merciless foes, the 
bridge over the river Igla, which they had to pass 
in their flight to the confines of Moravia, was 
choked up, and in attempting the river, which was 
partially frozen, the ice gave way, and not fewer 
than 2000 were swallowed up in the water. 

Left thus at leisure once more to carry out his 
reforms, our hero set himself to abolish the super- 
stitious service of Rome. Prayers for the dead, 
worship of images, holy water, auricular confession, 
sacerdotal vestments, fasts and festivals, were abo- 
lished; purgatory was expunged from the articles 
of belief, and the authority of the Pope was re- 
nounced. Yet, with all this, our military reformer 
showed no bigotry in his temper; no inclination 
to foree men’s consciences; no arbitrary spirit of 
dictation either in matters of religion or of state. 
Though earnestly solicited to assume the crown of 
Bohemia, he steadily refused, presenting in this 
another point of similarity to the Protector of the 
seventeenth century. He advised his countrymen 
nolonger to trust themselves in the hands of kings, 
but to form themselves into a republic, which he 
considered the kind of government most likely to 
secure their liberties. At last the emperor, after 
hing been defeated by Ziska six times in the 
course of three campaigns, offered terms of re- 
conciliation; and the aged general set ont for the 
purpose of settling the treaty. On his way, how- 
ever, he was seized by the plague, which was then 
raging, and peacefully ended his days, a.p. 1424. 
He died as he had lived, firm in faith and bold in 
spirit to the last. Being asked where he would 
have his body interred, he replied that “it was 
quite indifferent to him whether his remains were 
cast to the vultures or consigned to the grave.” 
His body, however, was interred in the great 
church of Czaslow, where a monument was erected 
with this inscription :— 

HERE LES JOHN ZISKA: 

WHO, HAVING DEFENDED HIS COUNTRY 
AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS OF PAPAL TYRANNY, 
RESTS IN THIS HALLOWED PLACE, 

IN DESPITE 
OF THE POPE. 


“9 
sir. 





MY LITTLE TENANTS. 
Peruars I ought rather to call them squatters 
upon my property, for they neither pay me any 
tent for the abode they occupy, nor have they ten- 
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dered any, though they have resided upon it for 
the last two years. The first information I received 
of their intention to settle was conveyed by the 
presence of waste building matcrials, of no great 
value certainly, for they consisted only of mud and 
straw. It will be perceived from this, that the 
intruders were very humble in their notions, and 
intended only to employ the same materials as the 
Ancient Britons once used to construct their ha- 
bitations with. 

On seeing these intimations of the presence of 
strangers on my property, I began to look about 
for the builders, and, having cunningly ensconced 
myself in a snug corner, I soon discovered them. 
They were a newly-wedded pair, remarkable for 
personal beauty, and an example to married couples 
generally; for they worked together, and were 
evidently of one mind in all they did. So prepos- 
sessing was the appearance of these young people, 
that, in spite of their audacious intrusion, I could 
not find in my heart to disturb them by a notice to 
quit, but contented myself by keeping a strict 
watch on all their motions, that I might check a 
too intrusive disposition, should it display itself. 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in 
sympathy for the young architects, who were 
evidently inexperienced, and very unfortunate in 
the quality of their materials. The straw was all 
right enough ; but alas! for the earth which should 
have formed the walls in combination therewith. 
The season was particularly dry, and the earthen 
walls, instead of adhering, as they ought to have 
done, crumbled and fell once and again, to the 
great dismay of the little builders, who were 
anxiously endeavouring to prepare for the advent 
of an anticipated family. 

I suppose, by this time, my readers will have 
guessed that I do not tell of unfeathered bipeds, 
but of a couple of newly-wedded swallows com- 
mencing housekeeping for the first time. The 
place they had chosen as the scene of their matri- 
monial cares and pleasures was an out-house, for- 
merly used as a stable, with a door, of which the 
upper half was generally open. This out-building 
is now my coal-house, and, being rather spacious, 
serves also as a receptacle for my gardening tools 
and various odds and ends. On a shelf which 
runs along the side are deposited my empty flower 
pots and sundry invalided dishes, such as a house- 
keeper in town would cast aside as useless; for 
they would not be fit to place on a table, even 
were the leaks stopped with white paint, as is 
sometimes the custom with us thrifty country folk. 
Well, two years ago, amongst other matters, a 
cracked willow-pattern pie-dish was resting from 
its culinary services, and awaiting some more 
humble sphere of usefulness, on the shelf in the 
old stable. As I said before, my young builders 
were unlucky as regarded materials. In vain did 
they bring earth; in vain did they work and knead 
it with their dainty little beak-trowels. Their tiny 
mouths did not furnish sufficient moisture to 
supply the deficiency which the hot sun had caused. 
The walls would not stick, and I was filled with 
pity when I saw them suspend their labours and 
watch the crumbling ruin fall for the second time 
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tothe ground. They had found me out before this 
happened, and used to twist their pretty necks and 
peer curiously out of their bright eyes, to see if I 
were manifesting hostile intentions. But they 
soon became convinced of my pacific disposition, 
so far as they were concerned, and never ceased 
their labours on my account after the first three 
days. 

When, a third time, their attempts to form a 
habitation proved abortive, I thought I should 
lose my new tenants, and that they would betake 
themselves to some locality where the clay was of 
a more suitable temper for their purpose. To my 
delight, however, I found they were too well satis- 
fied with their landlady’s treatment to leave her 
unceremoniously. They accordingly gave up all 
thoughts of building on the rafters, and took pos- 
session of my cracked pie-dish as a more suitable 
and convenient place. 

But it must not be supposed they were satisfied 
to make no display of their architectural powers. 
Following the promptings of instinct, they brought 
pellets of earth, with which they duly plastered the 
bottom and sides of the dish—as a cook prepares 
hers for the reception of birds by lining it with 
dough. Then a beautifully-woven circlet of hay 
was placed upon the earth foundation, a lining 
of feathers added, and the habitation was ready for 
its tenants. Have any of my readers ever seen 
such little architects at work? I dare say there 
are but few who have never handled a bird’s nest, 
and wondered at the amazing skill and beauty dis- 
played in the work of these heaven-taught builders. 
But in the great towns and cities, people have 
neither leisure nor opportunity to mark the way in 
which the wondrous structures are put together. 
{ wished that every lover of nature, and of nature’s 
God, could have seen my little tenants choosing 
their place of abode, then coming with their tiny 
bills full, the one of clay the other of straw. How 
rapid was the motion of the beak as it worked the 
clay, reminding one of the apothecary tempering 
the material for pills on a marble slab. My swal- 
lows deposited their clay in roundish lumps about 
the size of a pill, then stuck a straw or two upon 
that, and again brought more pellets to make it 
adhere. 

All the while the pie-dish nest was in preparation, 
the young couple roosted side by side upon the 
shelf; but as soon as it was completed, the lady 
took possession, and during the process of incu- 
bation her lord reposed upon a long nail, which 
was in the wall at the opposite side of the stable. 
I used to peep into the dish every morning, and I 
saw five eggs deposited there one after another— 
such dainty little eggs, of a warmish creamy 
colour, with light brown spots; so fragile-looking, 
too, that they seemed too delicate to be touched. 
But no profaning finger of marauding boy was 
ever allowed to poke itself into my pie, though 
doubtless many would have liked to have one there. 

While the lady was diligently engaged in hatch- 
ing her little family, the gentleman was apt to take 
advantage of her pre-occupation, and to stay out 
rather late at nights, reminding one of the human 
husband under similar circumstances. Even as 
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the unfeathered male biped is apt to stay an hour 
or two later at his club when the house mother is 
away, so did my master swallow stay twittering on 
the roofs, and gossipping with his neighbours, 
until I was compelled to threaten that I would 
lock him out. I remonstrated with him by dint of 
rattling the stable door, and I thus managed to 
inform him that, being in the habit of going to bed 
early myself, I expected all dwellers under my roof 
to be in by half-past nine P.M. at the latest. 

After clattering the door, I used to retire into 
the house for a minute or two, and on my return 
was pretty sure to find that my obedient gentleman 
had taken up his station on the nail, when I shut 
the pair in for the night. To his credit be it spoken, 
I never found it necessary to do more than remon- 
strate with my tenant, though I must own, until I 
saw for myself, I thought that swallows went to 
bed at an earlier hour than half after nine. 

In about twenty days, five little gaping mouths 
might have been seen over the rim of the dish. 
The father and mother had a busy time of it then, 
It required all their industry and diligence to keep 
up such a continuous supply of food as would 
satisfy the little clamourers in the pie-dish. My 
motherly sympathies were stirred at sight of the 
hard-working pair, and I thought I would help 
them. So I began fly-catching, and went with 
the poor fluttering insects to tender them to the 
baby swallows in the pie-dish. But, no thank 
you. My bribes and blandishments were of no 
avail. However widely the little beaks might be 
distended, they were always instantly and firmly 
closed against every dainty that I could offer. 
They would be fed only by their natural caterers. 

It was curious to see how these five pairs of 
little legs were twisted and interlaced like a very 
piece of network; and the beautiful little heads 
were placed one over another when they slept, till 
we saw but a mass of young life rather than s0 
many distinct creatures. As they grew, the dish 
became literally filled to overflowing—wanting only 
an upper crust, as I used to say, to complete the 
pie. 

One afternoon, having a young friend with me 
who had, like myself, taken great interest in my 
tenants, I lifted down the dish, to take a better 
view of its contents. I had often done so before, 
without giving offence; but on this occasion I 
ventured further. I introduced my hand amongst 
the network of legs, and disentangled them, when, 
to my dismay, out scrambled the whole party, and 
fluttered off in various directions. What a clatter 
there was; doubled in an instant by the voices 
of the old birds, who indignantly remonstrated 
against this breach of contract. 

My friend and I set to work, and, with due 
penitence and apologies, though not without much 
chasing and fluttering, succeeded in restoring four 
of the youngsters to their disconsolate parents. 
The fifth rather came to grief, and had his temper 
and feathers a good deal ruffled while scrambling 
in and out amongst the firewood in the corner of 
the stable. I should say that, though the most 
friendly relations and perfectly neighbourly feelings 
existed between my tenants and myself, they never 
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MY LITTLE TENANTS. 


yould feed their young in my presence. They 
would come with their bills full of insects, and 
wheel round and round, in and out; but I was 
always compelled to retire ere they would administer 
the rations to the impatient brood. It appears that, 
if I were not sufficiently well informed to abstain 
from intruding upon them at meal times, they were 
by no means disposed to permit such a breach of 
good manners. But when able to stand on the roof, 
I have often seen the young ones feed, always 
equitably in turn. 

Soon after our unfortunate escapade with the 
youngsters, the parent couple began to teach their 
young to fly. Then we had a clamour indeed! 
Such twittering, such examples of aérial swallow 
gracefulness for ambitious juveniles to follow, until 
at last the whole party flew out in search of food 
together. I have been told by a friend of mine—a 
great lover of natural history—that after the young 
ones are able to fly, the parent birds continue to 
fed them thus. The old one, with laden bill, 
meets its offspring in the air, and, without check- 
ing the flight of either, the food is rapidly trans- 
ferred to the beak of the young swallow; but I 
never, until to-day, was fortunate enough to see 
this pretty and graceful feat performed. 

After my little feathered friends were able to fly, 
they did not return to the dish, but for a short 
time used to roost, with their heads nestling 
lovingly one over another, on the prongs of a 
rake which lay upon the rafters in the old stable. 
But I soon lost sight of them; for the old birds 
drove them out of the stable one evening, with a 
prodigious noise, and I never saw the brood there 
again. The cause of this ejectment was manifested 
on the following day. My tenants, resolved to be 
house proprietors, had commenced building again, 
andtheir labours were crowned with success this time. 
[regret to state that they were not very honest; 
for materials, in the shape of a heap of bricklayer’s 
mortar, lay conveniently near, and these they ap- 
propriated to their own purposes without com- 
punction. 

Thad all the old scene over again; but the second 
brood consisted only of three, instead of five. In 
the early part of autumn, when the days began to 
shorten, my swallows intimated their wish to com- 
mence their labours earlier in the day, and made 
such a clatter that I was fain to slip on my dressing- 
gown, and come down every morning at four or five 
clock, to open the half-door and allow their egress. 
The watching of these little creatures beguiled 
many a weary hour, and when they migrated to 
other lands for the winter, I was sorry to lose my 
tenants, never supposing that I should see them 
again. But I was mistaken; for they are here 
now. They came back at the usual season, and 
this year have reversed operations: first rearing 
three young ones in a new nest; while at the very 
ime that I write (July 24th, 1860) there are again 
five eges towards a new “ family pie” in the old 
cracked willow-pattern dish, to which, or any 
other locality they may choose on my premises, I 
make them heartily welcome. 

_ We cannot observe animate or inanimate nature 
in any shape, without feeling new reverence for 
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Him who taught the swallow where to find “a 
house for herself.” But the doings of my bonny 
pets seemed to give me a lesson of perseverance 
also, and to advise me, when circumstances some- 
times prove adverse, that, as they contented them- 
selves with the cracked pie-dish instead of a hand- 
some specimen of swallow architecture, I, too, 
must endeavour to be satisfied with, and make the 
best of, those blessings which my Heavenly Father 
has placed within my reach. 


AN ADVENTURE UPON EXMOOR. 


Reaver, have you ever seen Exmoor? Ifyou have, 
it will need no description; but for the benefit of 
those who do not know it, I will endeavour to give 
some general outline of the country. Imagine, then, 
to yourself vast common, extending on one side as 
far as the eye can carry, and on the others bounded 
by copses and gently undulating fields, together with 
pasture-lands, as rich as the most enthusiastic yeo- 
man could desire. When you are fairly in the middle 
of the moor, not a habitation of any sort can be seen ; 
bleak and inhospitable, with its surface covered with 
fern, heather, and grass, and not even a tree to afford 
shelter from the cold winds, it offers but a poor 
abode for the night to the unwary traveller, who, 
as not infrequently happens, may chance to have 
lost his way in the dense mists that are so frequently 
sweeping over it. ‘To a person whois on any of the 
high points of the moor, there appears sometimes a 
most curious phenomenon; though enveloped on 
every side by the thickest mist, he may look down 
and see the surrounding fields quite clearly, lighted 
up by the rays of the sun, which fall upon them 
through the overhanging fog. ‘This, however, needs 
rather to be seen than described; and I should cer- 
tainly advise any one that had sufficient leisure, and 
was within a practicable distance, to run down for 
a few days to inspect the delicious beauty of the 
towns and villages of North Devon, as well as the 
wilder and perhaps, to some, less inviting scenery 
of Exmoor. But now let me begin my tale. 

One fine morning in August last, in company 
with my friend Thornton and his landlord, an old 
farmer, with whom I was staying, I left the little 
village of North Molton to spend a day at the 
beautiful watering-places of Lynmouth and Lynton. 
The first three miles of our journey were along a 
road, on one side of which lay a hilly common co- 
vered with the purple heather, then in full bloom ; 
on the other, by the most beautiful woods, so lovely 
and picturesque in their tints of hazy green, that I 
am afraid it would have hardly pleased the ears of 
the more imaginative and poetical to have heard 
them styled by our old companion under the more 
technical denomination of “ fox covers.” My friend 
kept amusing me with tales of the different hunts he 
had had after foxes started by Lord Portsmouth’s 
hounds in these sylvan retreats, till we came to the 
edge of bleak and dismal Exmoor, where the mist 
was so intense that we were obliged to put on our 
macintoshes, which we had taken the precaution te 
buckle to our saddles before starting. By keeping 
along the road which winds across the moor, we got 
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to one of its highest points. Gradually we left the 
mist behind us, as we began to descend the almost 
precipitous road that leads into Lynmouth. 
Arrived here, we put our horses up at the “ Lyn- 
dale Hotel,” which I would recommend in the high- 
est terms to all travellers and tourists. We then 
proceeded to inspect the beauties of the village, 
which were quite new to me, as well as to lave our 
bodies in the cool waters of the Bristol Channel; 
and so returned to dinner with our appetites con- 
siderably sharpened by a ride of sixteen miles, a 
short constitutional, and a bathe. After the con- 
clusion of our meal we agreed to go to Lynton, 
where we saw all the lions of that beautiful little 
spot. Seven o’clock in the evening came, and 
found us gathering up the reins in our hands pre- 
paratory to mounting our horses for the homeward 
ride. Half an hour along a narrow path, above a 
deep precipice, brought us to the most beautiful of 
all the places we had as yet visited, Waters’ Meet. 
Here the almost deafening roar of the conflicting 
torrents, the spray dashed from rock to rock and 
tree to tree, together with the overhanging boughs 
which by their dark-green foliage form a sort of roof, 
are all calculated to inspire the mind with a love of 
the beautiful and picturesque. Winding along a 
path surrounded on all sides by the most mag- 
nificent scenery, we at last reached the outskirts of 
Exmoor. Here, as we stopped to cast our farewell 
glance upon the foaming waters of the Lynn, which 
lay beneath us, Thornton suddenly exclaimed :— 
“Now, Mr. Passmore,” (for that was the name 
of the old farmer who accompanied us,) “if the 


moor is pretty free from mist, I can find a way 
home which will save us more than three miles: 
shall we try it?” 

“Well, sir, there’s no saying,” replied he; “ but 
T don’t think, by look of the sky at least, there’s 
going to be much fog; so we may as well try, sir; 
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‘nothing venture, nothing gain. 

All right; then we will,” exclaimed the joint 
voices of Thornton and myself. 

Onward we rode through real Devonshire lanes, 
covered with fern and grass, till we got to Exmoor. 
“Hurrah ! there’s no mist,” we shouted out, and so, 
thinking ourselves safe, launched boldly into the 
moor. After having ridden for about half an hour, 
we gradually became alive to the reality of a thick 
fog advancing upon us; but we were now so far on 
in the right road, as to think there was more danger 
in turning back than in going on. At last, as the 
turf became unpleasantly wet and soft beneath our 
horses’ hoofs, I said, “ Isn’t this a bog P” 

“ Well,” said Thornton, smiling, “ I think we have 
come 2 little bit too much to our right, but we must 
go rather more to the left, then we shall be all 
right.” We accordingly did; but nevertheless, it 
didn’t mend matters at all, as every step further 
covered our horses’ legs more and more in the 
boggy soil which was beneath us. As this increased, 
we could see timidity visibly depicted on the coun- 
tenance of the old farmer, who at last gave vent to 
his fears by exclaiming, “ My good sir, this’ll never 
do; we must turn back.” 

Nonsense,” said Thornton ; “don’t you see it’s 
firmer over here? for'ard I say ; don’t ‘tryback.’” 
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For a few steps the ground certainly was a little 
firmer, but it then began to get bad again ; and just 
as our old friend was going to remonstrate, we 
espied one of those large gutters, or, to use a more 
dignified word, chasms, which are so common on 
Exmoor, down which Thornton, who was riding 
first, went, and we, after the manner of the game 
of “ follow my leader,” succeeded. Now, at no time 
is it particularly pleasant to ride down one of these 
places, as, being used for the purpose ofa drain, 
it is always wet and damp; much less still is it to 
be desired when there is a heavy fog settled over the 
whole moor. Butas this path was better than the 
swampy track we had just been following, we chose 
it. On we jogged in silence, till we came to an ap- 
parent termination of our career—for no less a sight 
than the end of this mammoth drain came before 
our eyes, up the sides of which it was impossible 
to climb, as they descended perpendicularly. On 
one side, however, there was an opening, in the 
shape of a six-barred gate, new, and strong, and 
locked; beyond which, a gentle slope led up to the 
surface of the common. ‘To try to get through this 
was now our only chance; but how to achieve this 
was what puzzled us. We couldn’t leap over it, as 
there was no run for our horses; and even if there 
had been, I very much doubt whether, in their 
fagged and weary state, they would have done it; 
and the bars were so provokingly strongly put up 
as to be impossible to break down; unbinging it, 
too, was out of the question, for it was constructed 
in such a way as to render this impracticable. 
What was to be done, then? To file the padlock 
away was a work of the last extremity ; but it must 
be done; and I fortunately had in my pocket-knife 
a small file; so we agreed to take it by turns, 
Thornton beginning first. 

“Done at last!” said my friend, surveying his 
work with a self-complacent sort of air, as much 
as to say, “See, I have saved you:” and through 
we passed. Glad we were indeed to find ourselves 
on terra firma, as we considered firm turf after the 
slippy-sloppy soil our horses had been wading 
through. Having ridden on for some time, and 
coming to no road, Thornton, who was getting 
rather impatient, said, “TI tell you what it is, there’s 
no use in going on like this; just hold my horse, 
and [I will go and reconnoitre a little.” 

“All right ;” and away he went, leaving us ina 
state of the most anxious suspense till he should 
return. A quarter of an hour passed, half an 
hour, and still no Thornton; we then began to be 
really afraid lest he might have lost his way. 

 Halloo-o-0-0-0!” no reply. Same noise repeated; 
no answer; up and down we wandered, for more 
than an hour and a half, never leaving the spot 
far, lest he might come there in our absence. At 
last, after what seemed to us hours, we heard the 
shrill note of a dog-whistle, which I knew Thorn- 
ton had with him. 

“ Here we are-re-re-re,” shouted we with all our 
might. 

“Coming,” replied a voice, through the cold and 
heavy mist, and in less than a minute he was Up 
beside us. 

“Qh,” said he; “I’ve found out (puff! gasp! for 
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AN ADVENTURE UPON EXMOOR 


je was thoroughly winded) where we are; we're at 
Jxshead, the worst ground in the whole forest; no 
road for miles.” 

Pleasant, wasn’t it? Here we were, at half-past 
nine, on the worst ground of the moor; no road 
for ever so far, and full ten miles from home, 
enveloped in a thick mist. Suddenly Thornton, 
who still maintained his proud position as outrider, 
cried out, “Hurrah! here’s the Simmon’s Bath 
Road.” 

Half an hour more brought us to the Simmon’s 
Bath Inn, where we dismounted, eager to procure 
refreshment for man and beast; and, after having 
gained this, we merrily passed over the six more 
miles which lay between us and North Molton. 
Joyous indeed was our talk over the fire that even- 
ing; for, notwithstanding the time of the year, the 
dampness and cold to which we had heen exposed 
required it; and heartily did we congratulate our- 
selves upon beifig within four warm and comfortable 
valls, instead of upon the bleak and dreary moor. ~ 

So ended our adventure upon Exmoor, and 
pleasant indeed is itmow to recall it; for, as the 
man of Arpinum says, “The remembrance of past 
sorrow, in the midst of security, inspires pleasure,” 
though, if all our other sorrows in life were not 
heavier than this one, we should find its path rather 
smoother than we do. 





“THE PILGRIM FATHERS,” BY 
MRS. HEMANS, 


We find, in an interesting little volume of “ Collec- 
tanea,” about the Pilgrim Fathers, compiled by the 
Chamberlain of London,* the following account of 
the origin of the stirring poem by Mrs. Hemans, 
which is so popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 

At a Pilgrim celebration in Boston, held Novem- 
her 11th, 1851, the Rev. Charles Brooks said :—* It 
may not be uninteresting to state the cause and 
occasion of the writing of that popular little poem 
o the ‘Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,’ by Mrs. 
Hemans. During a short and delightful stay at 
her house in Dublin, Ireland, in July, 1834, I had 
along conversation with her. She expressed a 
deep interest in the United States, and said that 

he had been better understood in Massachusetts 
thin in England. 

“TI told her that, as a member of the Old Colony 
Pilgrim Society, I had a right to thank her, in their 
name, for her true and touching little poem on the 
linding of the Pilgrim Fathers. ‘ Well,’ said she, 
‘should you like to know how I came to write it? 
I purchased two volumes at the bookstore, and 
brought them home, and, as I laid them on my 
table, my eye was attracted by their envelope, which 
proved to be eight pages 8vo. of an address delivered 
at Plymouth on’some anniversary. The excellence 
of the paper and the beauty of the type arrested my 
attention ; but how this stray fragment got to Ire- 
land, I could never ascertain. I began to read, and 
[found it contained an entire description of the fact 
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of landing ; and so beautiful was the painting, and 
so thrilling the fact, that I could not rest till I had 
thrown them into verse. I took off my bonnet, 
seized my pen, and, having read and re-read the 
story, I caught the fire from this transatlantic torch, 
and began to write, and before I was aware I had 
finished my poem.’ 

“T then told her how much we valued the lines 
for their truthfulness and spirit, and how I had 
stood with a thousand persons in the old Pilgrim 
Church, at Plymouth, on ‘ Forefathers’ Day,’ and 
sung with them her exquisite hymn. At this re- 
mark a tear stole into her eye. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ my 
dear madam, there are two lines of that poem which 
the descendants of the Pilgrims prize above the 
rest.’ ‘Ah! which are they?’ I began to repeat 
—‘ They left unstained what there they found.’ 
‘Oh! yes,’ said she, interrupting me hastily, and 
then reciting the next line, ‘Freedom to worship 
God.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘ freedom to worship God.’ 
Then raising her voice, her eye at the same moment 
beaming with religions enthusiasm, she exclaimed : 
‘Tt is the trutm there, which makes the poetry.’ ” 


THH PILGRIM FATHERS. 
The breaking waves dashed high, 
On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tost ; 
And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the stirring roll of drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 
Not a3 the flying come, 
Tn silence and in fear— 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amid the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the free ! 
The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white waves’ foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roare: ; 
This was their welcome home, 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 
There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 
There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine P 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 
Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod: 
They have left unstained what there they found— 
FREEDOM To worsiIP Gop. 


Srreet Rarways.—The first street railway in London 
was opened on Saturday, March 23rd, from Tyburn Gate 
to Bayswater. In most of the American great towns 
these railways are in use, and give great relief to the 
ordinary street traffic. We hope that these conveyances 
will not be at work on the Sabbath, when they could 
only be used for personal pleasure, not for public con- 
venience. In the observance of the Sabbath, Americans 
have generally shown an honourable example, 








THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


A Sian or Sprinc.—Poetical contributions to “ The 
Leisure Hour’ multiply with the returning spring. In 
April the proportion of verse to prose is twice as great 
as in November. Youthful authors especially seem to 
feel the influence of the time of the budding of leaves 
and the singing of birds. 

OnE REASON OF THE POPULARITY OF INFIDEL Books.— 
Few would wade through the dull and dry speculations 
of infidels and airy metaphysicians, if they were not sup- 
ported in their progress by self-flattery. They please 
themselves with the fancied consciousness of great depth, 
subtlety, and acuteness; and are also not unwilling to 
be considered, by those who know what they read, as 
very profound thinkers, men above the level of vulgar 
prejudice, free from the shackles of education, sitting 
like gods in the skies, and beholding other poor mortals 
blindly wandering in the regions below them. A little 
cloudiness, and even darkness, contributes to augment 
the dignity of writer and reader.—Dy. Vicesimus Knoz. 


Macazine Epipemics.— When Thomas Hood issued the 
prospectus of his monthly magazine, he likened modern 
literature to certain fevers, “ whose return is essentially 
periodical, whether the type be long primer, brevier, or 
bourgeois. It appears, moreover, by the rapid consump- 
tion of Monthlies, compared with the decline of the An- 
nuals, that frequent fits of publication are more prevalent 
and popular than yearly paroxysms.” It is now very 
much as in Hood’s day; and literary epidemics seem to 
have cycles of recurrence. One of these visitations is at 
present upon the public, the distinctive character of 
which is, that the new Monthlies are called after places 
instead of people. Instead of Hood’s, Bentley’s, Fraser’s, 
Tait’s, and so on, we have Cornhill, St. James’s, Temple 
Bar, to be followed possibly by St. Giles’s and the 
Marble Arch. 


Procress oF Epucation.—In 1818 the proportion of 
scholars in day schools in England and Wales was 1 in 
17:25 of the whole population ; in 1858, 1 in 7-7. 

Dr. GuTHRIE As A TEETOTALLER.—At a recent meeting 
of the Total Abstinence Society of the University of 
Edinburgh, which numbers nearly four hundred members, 
Dr. Guthrie, in the course of a characteristic speech, gave 
the following account of one of his early experiences as 
an abstainer from alcoholic drink. On the first occasion 
that he was asked to a party after he became an ab- 
stainer, where there was a considerable number of the 
élite—lords, judges, and men of literature and science, 
and of talent and position—he confessed that he felt a 
little queer. The first time the wine went round, it 
slipped quietly by, and there was no notice taken. The 
second time there was no notice taken; somebody did 
make a remark, but he was deaf on that side of the head. 
On the third time, there was no shirking it any longer. 
It was asked, “Are you not well?” ‘Why don’t you 
take wine?” There was no help for it; so he out with 
it. He said: “I have given up drinking wine; and I 
will tell you why. I have some two thousand people 
living without God and without hope in the world; I 
find rags and wretchedness in their houses; and I walk 
till my heart is broken, and my limbs are weary, from 
door to door, and I find in many of their houses no Bible, 
and no bread! 1 see children crying for bread, none to 
give them; and I have ascertained by examination, and 
I know by long experience, that the cause of all this is 
drink. I find that to say to this people ‘ Forward!’ is 
useless; I must say to them ‘Follow!’ if I want to have 
any chance of raising them out of their position. There- 
fore I have resolved that henceforth, if I can thereby save 
a girl from going to ruin, or a boy from going to prison, or 
restore peace to a family, I will touch no drink while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother: to offend.” 
What was the result? Opposite him sat Lord Jeffrey. 
It was the first time he had met that distinguished man, 








and he saw Lord Jeffrey looking at him, and his eye 
kindled, and a flush of approbation came upon his cheek, 
and he noticed afterwards, that night, Lord Jeffrey paid 
him more than ordinary courtesy and attention. People 
might jeer and langh; but if any man came forward and 
made himself a sacrifice for the good of mankind, the pub- 
lic would respect him all the more for it. 


LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UniteD Stratrs.—The following is 
the list of Presidents, commencing with Washington, who 
held the office for two periods of four years :— 


Name. State. Date of entry on 
Office. 

1. George Washington . Virginia . April 30, 1789 
2. John Adams. . . . Massachusetts . March 4, 1797 
3. Thomas Jefferson . . Virginia . . March 4, 1801 
4. James Madison . Virginia . a= 1809 
5. James Monroe . . . . Virginia . _ 1817 
6. John Quincy Adams . . Massachusetts . -- 1825 
7. Andrew Jackson . Tennessee _— 1829 
8. Martin Van Buren . . New York A — 1837 
9, William H. Harrison. . Ohio. . .. . — 1841 
10. John Tyler . . . Virginia April 4, 1841 
11. James Knox Polk . . Tennessee. . March 4, 1845 
12. Zachary Taylor . . Louisiana . . March 4, 1849 
13. Millard Fillmore . New York July 9, 1850 
14. Franklin Pierce . New Hampshire March 4, 1853 
15. James Buchanan . Pennsylvania . March 4, 1857 
16, Abraham Lincoln . . Kentucky . . March 4, 1861 


Of the first seven Presidents, five were re-elected to 
office, while not one of the subsequent eight held office 
beyond the term of four years. In two cases the Pres 
dent died, and the Vice-President succeeded to office 
for the remainder of the term, according to the prov 
sion of the Constitution. A biographical sketch of 
“ Honest Old Abe” was written for No. 466 of “The Ler 
sure Hour,” by the author of “The Englishwoman ™ 
America.” 
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